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ABSTRACT . • - - t / 

An unexpected demographic development in ttie Oni te.d . 
Stages in the ^-O's was the shift of nonmetropoli'tan areas to'\net * 
i nmigr at i on , reversing a 70-year" trend. Using the 1970 definition of * 
metropolitan/ the per.cetit of the population living in metropolitan 
areas fell from 69* in 1970 to ;67.BX in 197B. *No aasily identifiable 
set of reasons explained a majority o*f moves between metropolitan 
areas, between nonmetropolitan counties, or between metropolitan and 
nonmetropoli'tan ( destinations. While 53.1% heads, of household moving 
frpm metropolitan areas to non-ad jacent ^onraetropolitan counties 
reported employment-related 'reasons, such reasons accounted for less* 
than one half of the migration within the entire O.S. Family-related • 
reasons explained between 15.6% and 1WVof the four -types of - 
migration, and various housing and neighborhood considerations f 
explained- another 7. 1 % to 15. 8% of moves The momentum to population 
growth" in the nonmetropblitan 4 sector resulted from tVe -irita of 
net migration and natural increase. _Net inmigration .ofi persons in 
their reproductive years may boofet rates of natural/ increase in later 
periods, causing nonmetropoli;tan v ar>eas to continue /to have high rates, 
of population growth. At present the a.s. is still ifietrdpolitani2ing, 
but only because of population crrowth in nonketropolitan areas and 
their fusion into existing adiacent metropolitan/areas.. (NEC) 
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Thl$ study is anothef^in' a series of publications from the Census Bureau's 
j Center foriBfemograpyic Studies.' The purpose of these publications is to pro- 
vide insight and perspective ^tr^porUnt demographic trends anci patterns.: 
Most bring together data from several sources and attempt to enhance the'use 
of Census Bureau data by pointing out the relevance of the statistics ^nd popu- 
lation developments for policy pnajysis and policy planning. A distinguishing 
feature of the studies is the inclusion of broad speculative analyses^ond illustra- 
tive hypotheses' offered by the authors as an >id in identifying theVeasprts^. 
) underlying population trends. . P. \ 

■ a Larry H. Long is a senior research associate in the Census Bureau's Center for 
Demographic Studies. His Search has focused on regional population patterns 
, and the changing relationships of central cities, suburbs, and nonmetropolitan. 
areas; Recentf'publications on these topics include The City-Suburb Income 
Gap: Is It Being Narrowed by a Back-to-the-City Movement? (coauthored 
A with Donald Dahmarin; U.S, Bureau of the Census, 1980) and "B^ck to the v . 
Countryside and Back to the City in the Same Decade," a chapter in Back'to 
the. City: Issues in Neighborhood Renovation > edited ^y Shirley Laska and 
Daphne Spain (Pergamon Press, 1980)oDr. Long re$&Ved a Ph.D. degree in 
sociology from the University of tjexas at Austin. * 

• > Diana DeAre received a Ph.D. degree in geography from the University of 
.Texas ft Austin, where she was an.affiliat^of the Population Research Center, i 
She v has B been- with the Census ^Bureau'svP^ulation.Division, since September 
1975. Her research interests includeYpopulation ' distribution, small-town 
growth ahcf decline, rural development Strategies, arid the fatal and nonmetro- 
politan -popujations, v ^ - • ^> 



One of the mo5t unexpected demographic developments Ijji the^nited States in 
the 1970's was the shift, of pohmetropolitJth areas to. net inmigration.. Partly 

• bec£use*of this Change, the nanmetropolitan sector ^which includes many small 
tov^fs.ahd turil areas, experienced noticeably faster rates' 'of total population * 

^grp>vth ip the aggregate % than did metropolitan areas. i[o*many' people, these\ 
(Jh^pges seemed to imply a reversal of the longstanding association^ rural-td- 
urban migration ..with - rapid grg^th of large .urban areas, and there ^yas even ; a < 
suggestion in # the' data; and discussions 'that t\ew„ forces might bfr governing 
pKopulation redjstfibution ^in. the United. States and "new motives might be 
shaping the residential location dedsionsot indiyidujds^ . ' 1 " 

Understanding 'these change? requires-^h ahalysis t df reaspps for moving and the 
ipotiyations that underlie cteciwpns to Jive in one placd rather than another. 
., t Some insights into reasons fpnthe new patterns; of the^lS^O's haye been : 

{gleaned from examination of /th6 types iof no that had . 

net inmigration . For example, many counties showfr b% -the? 1930 census to 

-haveioncehtcations of retires have grown in populatibp in the ]9#0;$, sugg§St v 
ing retirerp*nt as a reason foYmoying that has* helpedjto shift the npnmetro* 
politon: sector tonetMnmigration': Also/, net inmigration tomany^^metro- 
politan cbunties IjMh recreational facilities implies that the growth* of leisure • 

-tlffie and the tehderreyj to spend at least some of it jn a rural setting h^ve been 
factors iiy thes nonmetrbpolitan migration: turnaround. A number bf other 
features of nonmetropolitah counties have been associated with a 'renewal of' 

Vopulaiion growth^in the r970>\(Bea|'e, 1 977; Mo v rriir, 1978).; . 

Economic chalet b&vgxlearly played a; role; A renewed search for^rfergy has 
produced net inmjgration in coal-mining areas of rural West Virginia and some * 
of the Rocky" Mountain States, and Uther economic changes-like the shift ,of 
many light-manufacturing jobs/to nonmetfb^olitan locations to take advantage 

'•■>. A'A- ■ 1 



of tower taxo;», less expensive lancj, flncl cliQaporlabor posjs-havQ decentralized 
jabs and enhanced employment- opportunities liVnonmetropolitan areas '(see, 
tor example, Us/, Department tof Housing and Urban Development, 19^8), 
Expansion pf many jobs In seryfeps, like local ^government, has also facilitated 
4l\Q change to not Emigration In the nonmetropolltan sector In the 1970.^ 
/(CaVpentor, 1977), En1ploymo|\t as well as population ^grbw more rapidly In 
fnpnVnetropolltan areas' than In metropolitan aroasJn the 1970Nj suggesting an 
economic basis /for the' population shift (Reglpnal Economic Analysis Division, 
.1978; Renshaw/eu'U 1978;Wardwo|l And Gilchrist, 1980). : - 1 

Among researchers, however', there Is near-universal ^roement thalt economli 
factors alpno jiannot fully account for or explain the change In the 1970'a In ■) 
migration between, the metropolitan "and nonmetropolltan sectors, A turn- 
around jn migration patterns has occurred oven In relatively Isolated counties 
of modest Income, levels (Boale, 1977), and thli «jnd other evidence have' sug- 
gested, tp many persons that noncebnomic considerations Involving qualfty-of- 
life or environmental air|Qniti F cs have, become mord Important In individual 
decisions to move or not and that this development has favored a tilt of 
population toward toss urban,, more rcsiclentlally attractive* $cttln£s In small 
towr\s or rural, locations {Behle/ 1975; Goldstein, 1976; Morrison, ii976; 
McCarthy and Morrison, T978). The theory Is that either residential prefer- 
encfes have changed to faVbr nonmetiropolitan ar^aaji or individuals have become 
. more willing or"better .able to act on the basis pf longstanding preferences for 
living in a nohmetropplijan setting, aven at the sacrifice of income maximiza- 
tion (Carpenter, 1977; Roseman, 197J; Wardwell| 1977; Ploch, 1978; Blundell, 
1980). . . ' v ■ , . 

This monograph presents, a perspective Qn^the duration and motivational ba$1s 
of this new..populatiqn pattern, which emerged in the^early 1970's. We first 
want to ask the abviotis.question: 1 ■ „ 

• Is there anyevidence, according to the most recently available data, of a 
slowdown or;abat e ^ e Pt in t the. shift ^pf'p^uiatioin growth and net inmigra- 
tio'n in favor of nonmetropoMtaft areasy? v i£ f - „ 

"After addressing this quest^^ve^^Tto go beyond the basic population 
figures and inqUire, to the e,xJeH|fea^le, into the behavioral bases underlying 
the development of pet/inrrwration to nonmetropolitan areas. Data on reasons 
for moving provide some-insigfits along these lines,.so drawmg upon the Annual 
Housing Survey ,'tfte investigation that follbws'ts the first on a nattoriwide basis 
of reasons, for jrioving to nonmetopolitan areas of the United States in the 
1970's. Tye questions we addr^sl^ude: 

• To what extent do none f mployment motives underlie the net migration to 
nonmetropolitan. areas ip^e 1970's? Would nonmetropolitan areas still have 
net immigration if omy persons n^^'g ftrr employment-related reasons were 

.* cofisidered? r * *' 1 ' 




, • H9W mjmy^of tho migrants to h^nmVtropalltan areas stay pIosp enough to 
' 1 allow/them' to commute Into a metropolitan area for employmbnt?,Do thoso 
•1 ^oxurpan: movers cllffo^ from other metropolltan;|o-nonmotropQlltah movers! 
- In terms o,f reasons for moving? Trai ls, are they llktf clty^uhurlvmovers 

but simply moving farther out, or do their reasons.for ihovlng jmply <JlYf6r- , 
■;. v ent /motives that ortrry them sllglftl/farther'fromTin urbn tinebro ihain city ho- 

suburb "pipvors? " ; O ' / ^ <\ 

\ • In, what.'types of migration streams^betwoep metropgllUn areav between 
, . nonmetropolltan counties, from. metropolitan to, nonmetropolitan or from 
nonmetropolltan to metrbpoll^n are^s™aro\oconomlti motives most prova* 

* lontVCorjvorsely; In which of those ^arloys types of'mlgratlon do rotlroos 
and' persons moving for ostensibly nOncconomlc reasons play a significant 

pccaus6*of foctlve pollcy planning requires an assessment of how long current 
pattorns'Vvlli contlnu6, do ay<dlable ^ita' provide any basis for speculating 

• '/about, whether present trends toward po^ulatiofi dcconccnjratlon can con- 
Mimic In t^ie face of energy sh&rta^as and rising prices of cficrgy? , 

''.]' : ■ , ': • 

JH E.N EW PATTERN: IS IT REAL? HAS IT ENDU REB? , . 

\ An apparent new trend in population and migration patterns was announced' 
' Vdn November 23, 1973, when the Census Buread' issued a press release with . 
,clata from the March 1973Current Populatiqh v Survcy,shdwing more persons to 
h^iye moved from .than to metropolitan areas in the three years since the 1970 
(Census (U.S, Bureau of the Census, 1973). An independent data source, the 
Census Bureau's annual estimates of population. by fi county, yielded two widely 
accepted proofs" that the Current Population Survey data did indeed, repre- 
; sent a; new pattern of population redistribution. First^the: net migration to, 
• ' • non metropolitan areas could not be attributed simply to the spillover of popu- 
/ lation beyond the statistical boundaries, of metropolitan areas, for^even rion- - 
/ metropolitan counties not adjacent to metropolitan areas shifted to net' kv 
^ migration; and grew more rapidly than mfetropolitan areas in the 1970's (Beale, 
1975).\Second, the traditional positive, association between a nonmetropolitan 
county's income level and its likelihood (and rate) of net inmigratiort dis- < 
> appeared Jp the 1970's, and* tfiere.was even evidence Vthat ttie rate of net 
Emigration to nonmetropolitan ^(Juntie^was-highest for those with thejowest 
income levels (Beale, 1977). Cleanly, . more net movement to relatively isolated 
rural qou\^ties and those with modest income levels occurred, raising the possi- 
bility that monetary incentiyes had .declined in significance as a reason for 
moving.- yv / • t ■ ' : \ * . > ■■' • 

Concomitant with these empirical discoveries arose the question of whether the 
new pattern might/be only a tempc>rary manifestation that would soon revert 
to the tradiiibrlal trend. One economist~suggested that the pattern otpserved in 
1970-73 reflected "temporary cyclical adjustments resulting from the serious 
increase iri unemployment rates in a number of metropolitan areas" (Kain, 



1975, p, 224) ( , But the overall paU^rn wta not a mere aberration, for both data 
'Wtftrtho anmiill .Current. PopvUiitloh Survey and the-annual eountV ^ljlmMesof 
population and net migration-have confirmed the existence of the pattern for 
each year through 1978 or 1979', Thus, the nt?w patter ifha« endured abqut 
8 or 9,Vear$. \ r > \ " 

Our basic concern here Ij whether there Is any observably change in the Pattern , 
Itself, v for example, whether there Is any evidenced a slowdown in theihlftof, 
population and Viet Inmigratlqn to" the nQrimetrhpolUan sector, The m\n\ 
migration to nonmetropolitan an?as In the oarly ,1 was 1 a pro-enorg^crlsls 
mlgratlon,.and r the oil embargo of the winter of 1973-74 and subsequent spot 
ihortyges and rising prices of gasoline could have caused Individuals and firms 
to reassess their decisions regarding .relocation. Other researchers naye\sug- 
gested (Deale, 1976; Phillips and Drunn, 1978) that at some point rising prices, 
and declining availability of gasoline and dlosel fuel put constraints onMthe 
extent to which population can doconcontrato, because nonmotropolttan . 
manufacturing plants highly depend on; truck transportation and nonmotrb- 
politan residents depend more on private pars for transportation than city or 
suburban 'residents. Moreover, because per capita and per family Incomes , 
remain lower In nonmetropolitan areas" (Long and Dahmann, 1980), the ability 
to absorb gasoline .price Increased In family budgets may be lower among noiV 
metropolitan than metropolitan residents. V 
' * , . , , v ; * . . . \ 

Data recently created provide an opportunity for an initial test, to examine^ 

whether events in the 4 years after the 1973-74 oil embargo measurably slowed! 
the shift of population , toward nonmetropolitan areas. The Census Bureau's) 
annual estimates of total population and components of change (net migration I 
and natural increase) for counties are now available from 1970 through 1978, ' 
and with such data we can ask whether the net shift of population toward 
; nonmetropolitan areas was as great-in the pbst-energy-crisis years of 1.974-78 as 
in the pre-energy-crisis years 1970^4. 

A difficulty in accurately making such a test is that the official definitions of 
• metropolitan and hdnmotropolttart changed between the beginning and end of 
the 8-year study period. For example,.after the commuting data from the 1970 
census became available in 1973,'mqre than 100 counties were added to stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's), reflecting the extension* of subur: 
banization and the fact that as a result a number of nonmetropolitan counties 
had become functionally parts of metropolitan areas. in addition, new SMSA's 
are created as nonmetropolitan citifes grow into metropolitan status, and.based 
on the Cerlsus Bureau's intercensal population^estimates amj special censuses 
since 1970, a number of counties that were nonmetropolitan in 1970 have 
been reclassified as new metropolitan areas. Thus, in order to compare 1970-74 
and 1974-78 population change in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 
one must deal with the fact that otficial. statistical definitions of metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan differed in 1970, 1974, and 1978. 

Accordingly, we assembled table 1 to show 1970-74 and 1974-78 average 

: ■ '-: - . V v ' • \ ■• ' * ' 
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Table 1, Change In Metropolitan and Nonmotropolltan Population Due to Nat Miration and Natural Increase. 1970^74 and 1974-70, 
According to Changing Definitions of.SMSA 



SMSA ilftflnlMon 



" l>u| U.s, population 

1970»l©flnuionr ^ 

Initio srdSA^ 
, Outside SMS A'* 
1974 definition!* 

Inside SMSA's 

Outside SMSA's 
19AQ dorinltloni' 

Inside SMSA's s ~ 
\ Outside SMSA's 



Population (thou*,) i 


Average annual - 
rate of cJiamjtMn 
totaLpopulation 


Average annual 
r«itp of change from 


Average annual - 
rate of 'chanp from 


i April 1, 

. 1970 


: •'■My1 l 
1074 ■* 


iMlVl, 

1978, 


not migration 


natural Increase 


1970^ 


' 1974-78* 


19.70*74 


1974*78 


1970-74 


1874-78 , 


203,302 


211,34'f 


218,063 


0,01 


0.78 


0,2'1 « 


0,1 7 


0,69 


0,6'i 


140,324 
62,978 


144,540 
66,804 


147,816 
70,247 


,70 
1,39 


'■"« ,56 

; i,26' , 


-,02 
,78 


-.07 
' .67 


.71 

,63, 


; 

-.60 \ 


1481,800 
. 54,422 


153,992 
57,352 


157,942 
f 60,121 


,80 f > 
1,23 


' .63 
1.18 


.08 
,64 


.01 

* ,59 N 


.72 

*,61 


.63 
.60 


150,883 
52,419 


150,182 
55,162 


160,267 
57,796 


.81 
. 1,20 


.65 > 
1,17 


,10 

. ,62 


.02 
.59 


,72 
4 


.63 
.59 



New .tlngland County Metropolitan Areas 



Note: Metropolitan refers to standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's"), except for New England where 
(NECMA's) are used. Nonmetropolltan refers to outside SMSA's (NllCMA's In New England). 

Source:- Specialisations of county population estimates prepared by the Census Uureau for the Federal-State Cooperative Program for Local Population 
estimates, •■ 



•annual r^eVn,f change in dual population, net migratiM, am! natural increase 
for metropolian and nonmetroporUanfpeas as defined In 1970, 1974, and as 
of lanuary lOftO, We took ' 1 980 as the last date rather than 19$ in order to 
nbljiln the most ■extensive definition of what Is metropolitan, The official 
determination of what Is to he considered metropolitan rests with the Office of 
Federal Statistical Policy and Standards (OF5P5), formerly a part of the Office 
'of Management and limine t hut now a part of the Commerce Department (still 
independent of the Census Bureau, however), A committee sponsored by 
OFSPS meets periodically to decide .whether additional counties mqet die 
established criteria for metropolitan (SMSA) status, In somewhat oversimpli- 
fied terms, an SMSA consists of a Wiunty with a city (oi; twin cities) of at least 
50,000' population; an adjacent county may he Included If there Is significant 
commuting Into the central county, What Is not part of an SMSA is considered 
non metropolitan, 

Regardless of whether one uses the 1970, 1974, or 1980 SMSA definition, the 
average annual rate of population growth declined In both, metropolitan and 
•non.metropolltan areas between the 1 970-74 and -(974-78 Intervals. This de- 
cline reflects a decrease In the national rate of population growth, ffom 0,9 1 
percent per year In 1970-74 to 0.78 percent per year in 1974-78. The total 
population increased In both the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan sectors. 
This point Is Important because although a number of Individual metropolitan 
areas declined In total population ln*dm 1970's (U.S/Biireau of the Census, 
1980), the total metropolitan population of the nation Increased. The non- 
metropolitan sector, however, grew more rapidly during both Intervals, Irre- 
spective of whidVdcfinitlon of metropolitan is used, 

Note that except for the most restrictive (1970) metropolitan definition, both 
the metropolitan and nonmetropollttin sectors are shown to have net Emigra- 
tion (i.e., positive ratps of population change duo to migration). Both sectors 
can have net Emigration because tho data in table 1 include migration from 
abroad, It is not possible to exclude such migration from the table, but survey 
data indicate that when migration from abroad is. excluded, the metropolitan 
secto/ shows substantial net outmigration to the nonmetropolitan sector (U.S.' 
Bureau of the Census, 1975; Bowles, 1978). 

Clearly, the nonmetropolitan population has continued to grow more rapidly 
"than the metropolitan population, even in the post-energy-crisis era and regacd-^ 
less of the metropolitan definition. But has the shift of population to the 
nonmetropolitan sector slowed down? Such a slowdown could be indicated by 
a decline in the degree to which nonmetropolitan population growth exceeded 
that of metropolitan areas; tables 2, 3, and 4 provide this and other Measures 
extracted from the basic data in table 1. 7 * 

Table 2 shows the ratio of nonmetropolitan rates of population change to 
metropolitan rates in order to facilitate comparison of the degree to which the 
nonmetropolitan sector grew more rapidly, than the metropolitan in the two 
time periods. The table reveals that the ratio rose between the 1970-74 and 



Tabled ftmw of Pifferenge Mmm Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan . 
Avef&ge Annual Rates of Total Population Growth aw! Natural 4 
> ( ' / Increase, 1970-74 and 1974-78, According to Changing 

Definition*^ SMSA \ • • r ■ 



R4tio of nnninttriwollun 
to metropolitan population 
growth 



K*tloof nonmttrfipnlltAn 
to metropolitan natural 
Increase 



m%N d«rinit|oiv 

1970 definition 
1 074 definition 
1980 definition 



1970=74 

1,99 
1,14 

1,4a 



1974^71} 

2.2-1 
9 M7 

i,ao 



1970=74- 

,a3 



1974-78 

0,91 
,94 



Table 3, U,8." Population In Metropolitan Areas In 1970, 
1074, and 1978, According foChanglng 
. . Definitions of SMSA ^ . 

(P«rtt«Vit) \. 1 



SMSA'dcrinmon 


^1 97 0 


1974 


1978 


1970 definition 


69,0 


68,4 


'67,8 


1974 definition 


73,2 


72,9 


72,4 


1980 definition 


74.2 


73,9 


73,5 



Tabic 4, National Population Growth Occurring 
Irt Metropolitan Areas, 1 9,70^74 iind 
1974-78, According to Changing 
Definitions of SMSA v - 



(Percent) 



SMSA definition 


1970-74 


1974 : 78 


1970 definition 


52.4 


" ' i '■ 1 — ■ 
48.8 


1974 definition 


63.6 


58.8 


1980 definition 


65.9, 


60,8 



1974-78 intervals, indicating a more rapid population shift to the nonmetro- 
politan sector in the more recent interval. Observe, for example, that for the 
1970 definitions the nonmetropolitan sector's average annual rate of popula- 
tion growth Was 1 .99 times as great as that of the metropolitan sector in the 
1970-74 period; by 1974-78 the nonmetropolitan growth rate was 2.25 times 
as gre?tt. Even with the updated, more expansive definitions of metropolitan in 
yu'se in 1974 and 1980, the same conclusion applies: the growth-rate differential 
widened in favor' of nonmetropolitan areas in the post-energy -crisis period- 



hjence, we' tentatively conclude that energy developments since the 1973-74 oil 
embargo did not^low down, aHeast'by 1.978, the shift in population gfowth 
-toward the nonmktropolitan sector. Although rates^ of natural increase andnet 
migration declined^ between the two time periods in both sectors, the shift 
accelerated . in 1974-78 relative to 1970-74 because the declines were greater in 
metropolitan arias. The data suggest that persons living in nonmetropolitan 
areas or wishing to live there have been able to mak$ adjustments and accom- 
modations to rising energ^'prices withoutchanging their'residential location 
decisions enough to measurably slow the shift of population growth away from 
metropolitan areas. » ; . ■ . .. 

Both natural increase and net, migration contributed to widening the differen- 
tial in rates of population growth between metropolitan^and'nonmetropolitan: 
areas. Sustained net inmigration to an area often involves young persons in the 
reproductive years and thereby tends to have a positive effect on natural in- 
crease through this alteration in age composition. This type of effect may help 
to explain why, at a time when birth rates for the Nation as a whole are falling, ' 
rates of natural increase fell less in nonmetropolitan than in metropolitan areas. 
The point is that net inmigration during' one time period tends to instill a 
momentum to population growth during later time periods, and the mortien-i 
turn of population growth that began with the net inmigration to nonmetro- 1 
politan areas in 1970-74 continued with even stronger force in 1974-78. 

IS THE NATION UNDERGOING 
DEMETROPOLITANIZATION? 

^om at least' 19O0 to 1970 the United States underwent metropolitanization, 
whereby a growing proportion of the population at each census was found to 
be living in metropolitan areas (Taeuber, 1972). Because metropolitan areas 
had slower rates of population growth, than the nonmetropolitan sector in the 
1970's, can we say that the opposite process-dernetropolitanization-was at 
work? One of the ironies of nonmetropolitan population growth is that if it is 
rapid enough and continues long enough,- it transforms the character of non- 
metropolitan localities to metropolitan, either as a result of the growth of cities 
jor towns to metropolitan status in their own right or as a result of fusing 
nonmetropolitan counties with existing metropolitan areas. In the 1970's the 
proportion of the population. living in metropolitan areas increased buionlyas 
a result of the reclassification of nonmetropolitan counties to metropolitan 
'status. Because of such reclassifications, the percent of U.S. population living 
in metropolitan areas rose from 69.0 percent in 1970 to 73.5 perc&nt in 1978 
(table 3). 

The percent of the U.S. population living in territory classified as metropolitan 
in 1970 fell from 69.0 percent ta 67.8 percent in 1978. Even if we take the 
more expansive definition of metropolitan in use in 1980 and extend it back to 
1970, the percent of population living in metropolitan territory fell from 74.2 
percent in 1970 to 73.5 percent in 1978. These may seem like very small 



changes, but they deyiate from historical patterns. In the'past the percent of 
population living in metropolitan areas increased from three sources: (1 ) popu- 
lation growth in existing metropolitan territory at a rate above the national 
average, (2)' population growth on the fringes of metropolitan areas and the 
subsequent inclusion of nonmetropolitan counties in existing metropolitan 
areas, and (3) the birth of new metropolitan areas as nonmetropolitan cities* 
and tdwns grow large 'enough to be redefined as metropolitan. At the present 
time^the Nation's metropolitan population increases entirely from the second 
and third sources. \ ■ /* ■.. 

Because a majority of Americans-live in metropolitan areas (using the 3970 or 
1980 definitions of metropolitan), it should come as no surprise to find that 
more than one-half *of the Nation's population growth between 1970 and 1978 
occGrred. within the borders^/ metropolitan areas (table 4). Between 1970 and 
1974 the Nation 's*jlbpul w atioh gr^w from 203.3 million to 211.3 millian— 8 
million persons. Under any of the three definitions of metropolitan, more than 
one-half of this increase went to SMSA's. In 1974-78 total population growth 
for the country as a whole was down to 6.6 million, and except for the most 
restrictive (1970) definition of SMSA's, more than one-half of this growth 
* occurred in SMSA's. Importantly, however, metropolitan areas have been 
absorbing a declining proportion of the Nation's population growth—by all , 
three definitions of metropolitan areas. ■ • 

Of course, analyzing populatioh distribution on a metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan basis is only one perspective on population distribution, and 
theri are many other ways of measuring populatio^ concentration or decon- 
centration'(e.g., see. Long, forthcoming). If available on an intercensal basis, 
more complex measures of spatial patterns might provide fuller insights into 
the effects (if any) x>f energy developments on population deconcentration 
trends of the 1970's. Moreover, there are likely to be considerable lags between 
systemic shocks (like rapidly rising prices of gasoline) and changes in popula- 
tion distribution, so that the effects of energy developments in 1974--78 might"* 
not be evident in the data but might manifest themselves over a .much longer 
period of time. There has not been a great deal of research to draw upon in 
■j trying to assess how quickly households change their residence or in other ways 
adjust their behavior in response to rapidly changing energy circumstances. 

We want to emphasize that the data presented up to now are from the Census 
Bureau's population estimates for individual counties summed to metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan aggregates. Because the data are estimates, they are sub- 
ject to error. The Census Bureau initially began to extend its intercensal popu- 
lation estimates down to the county level in the late 1960's, but not until the 
1 970's were data available annually. The 1980 census will allow assessment of 
the accuracy of techniques used to prepare population estimates for individual 
counties in the 1970's, and although discrepancies between the estimates and 
the census population counts for counties are sure to occur, some will r offset 
each other when counties are grouped into metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
categories. 
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Our basic conclusion is simply fhat av^ilable.^ata indicate that the 
metropolitan-to-nonmetropolitan shift of popujationfir*! observed in the early 
1970's accelerated in 1974-78. The present is a goodifime to ask this question [ 
because although the 1980 census will provide a more^detailed snapshot view in 
comparison with 1 970, ^it can offer relatively little in assessing whether the 
trend observed in the ea?ly 1970's had.changed by 1^80. - 

* • $ ' . ..." 

GROSS FLOWS AND REASONS FOR MOVING 

. iff " . "■■ 

Strong forces appear to have continued in/1974-78 to push people awayyfro^n 

metropolitan a>eas generally and to pull them toward the less densely settled 
nonmetropolitan counties. One way of assessing the reasons behind these push 
and pull forces examines tKe types of counties experiencing changes in migra- 
tion patterns. In the 1970's thisapprdach tended to concentrate on pull factors, 
because of the focus on types of gbnmetropolitan counties that chafvged from 
net outmigration in the 1960's/o net inmigration in the 1970's. Economic 
reasons for moving are suggested by honmetfopolitan turnaround counties that 
attract manufacturing or experience renewed oil and gas exploration or coal 
mining. A noneconomic basis for the nonmetropolitan turnaround is suggested 
by counties with growing concentrations of retirees or without an obvious 

economic pxplanation fo/growth. \ 

/ " 

Perhaps the most direct method of assessing why people move is simply to ask 
them.„A strong representation of noneconomic reasons for moving to non- 
metropolitan area* is suggested by a number of special surveys taken in recent 
years in selected gr° u P s of counties in the Mirfwest (Williams and Sofranko, 
1979), tlie Upper Great Lakes (Voss and Fuguitt, 1979), and Pennsylvania 
(Dejong and/Keppel, 1979). Although these regional surveys throw consider- 
able light orf the subject, the broader question remains: For the United States 
as a whoJeV would* nonmetropolitan areas still have net irimigration if only 
persons moving for economic reasons were considered? A negative answer; to 
this question would imply that essentially noneconomic considerations have^ 
played a large, possibly dominant role in. the nonmetropolitan turnaround (at* 
least at the national level) and whatever trends might put more people in a 
position to move (or not to move) out of other . than strictly job-related con- 
Vsiderations might also tend to continue the shift of the U.S. population toward 
nonmetropolitan counties. 

In the 1970's the largest nationwide surveys to ask persons moving to non- 
metropolitan (and otfner) localities to give theif reasons for moving Were the 
Annual Housing SurveVsconduCted by the Census Bureau for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. We used the 1975 survey because it 
provided a mid-decade, perspective and included a one-time supplement on 
place of work. The same questions on mobility status and main reason for 
moving were included in the surveys of J975 through -1978. This part of the 
1975 questionnaire is reprinted as figure 1. 

AO 



Figure 1. Questions on mobility status and reason for moving in the 1975 
annual housing survey / : 



Settle* IMC - OCCUPIED UNITS ffncfWe URi)'- CmIUmJ 



CHECK 
ITEM Q 



O URE houiihold (See item 7, page I) - Skip to (05, poge 31 

(See Chick item A(3). pai% 14) A *° 
(71 Heed moved Kore during the lest l| months - Ask 83 
[~3 Heed" has lived here 12 months or longer - Skip to lOjfr, page 30' 



13. What wet rite eddrete ef . 
pr*v\»v% residence?* 



/• (heed) 



~Addreu (Number «pnd street) 



City or town 



County 



OR 

1 Q Outside the United States - Skip to * 02a. 

i i i i i r f 



84. Whet is the main reason • . . (heed) moved 
freM his previous residence? 

(Write o7J reasons mentioned below, and then 
mark the main reason.) 



V. 



EMPLOYMENT * •« 

% 1 □ Job trensfet 

' a □ Entered or left U S.' Armed Foxes 
1 □ Retirement 

« Q New job or looking for work 
s Q Commuting reasons 
a (Tl To ettend school 
7 Q Other 

FAMILY f " 

I □ Needed larger house or apartment 
s Q Widowed ' / 

io Q Sepereted 

i.» □ (Divorced 

1 a □ Moved to be closer to retetiyes 
tsfT) Newly merried 
i«m Femily increesed 
is (~) Femily decreased 

to estsblish own household 



!© 




ofl 

io (~l?TISWorhood overcrowded 
is Q Chenge in reciel or ethnic composition 
of neighborhood 

20 □ Wonted better neighborhood 

21 □ Wanted to own residence * 
2a Q Lower rent or less expensive house 
21 □ Wented better house 

24 f7) Displaced by urben renewet, highwey 
construction, or other public activity 
2sQDIspleced by privete ection 
a«Q Schools ■ > f .. 

17 PT ] Wanted to rent residence 
2e Q Waited residence with more conveniences 
2* O Nature! dissster 
io □ Wented chenge of climeta 
lid Other * 



Heads of households who moved in the 12 months preceding the survey, which 
was conducted in October, November, and December 1975, gave the locations 
of their previous residences and then were^asked, "What is the main reason. . . 
(head) moved from his previous residence?" The interviewer Was instructed to 
write on the lines provided on the questionnaire the reason or reasons for 
moving. For respondents giving mofe than one reason ] the interviewer asked 



which was the "main" reason and then marked Stoe^the 30 reasons listed, on 
the questionnaire or else marked the "other" category (reason 31 ).'Jn process 1 
ing the'data, multiple responses were not retainecj;|a wqhave no information 
on the frequency with which^each of the individual/reasons was mentioned or 
the way in which respondents chose the main reason among several offered. 

In the survey, household heads were identified jto the manner traditionally, 
employed ty the Census Bureau ($ee, e.g., Bureau of the Census, 
1977a). In ; husband-wife coupfes, the husband vyis considered the head for 
purposes of data collection and tabulation, buty&tomatic designation of the 
husband as the household head is being discontinued. „ 

About 62,000 households were interyiewe^m the 1975 national sample. Migra- 
tion i responsesj.were coded in terms of the bouridaries^of standard metropolitan 
statistical areas defined at thB time of the 1970 cehsqs. (Additional informa- 
tion about the sample, including estimates of sampling errors, may be found in 
, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977a.) ''']:'$ . 

fthe basic data orf migration flows (in terms of hibuseholds) between the metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan sectors and thejm^u^asons for moving in. the 12 
months preceding the 1975 Annual Housing SOrvey appear in tabk 5. We have 
rearranged the order of. the categories on tKe questionnaire (figufe 1), and, 
because of* small cell fre^yjjncies.we have cpilapsed some of the categories 

) usually in obvious ways although neighborhogii dissatisfaction intludes reasons 
18, 19, 20^and 26 and the miscellaneous^cate^pry undePhousingand ( neighbor- 
hood encompasses reasons 24, 25, 27, and 29/ ' 

■ 3 ■ > * ■ 

The number of households (770,000) moving to nonmetropolitan areas, the* 
number (651,000) moving from nonmetro^plitan areas, and the*rlet Emigra- 
tion of 119,000 households to nonmetropolitan ar^as during the year preced- 
ing the 1975 Annual Housing Survey agree fairly closely with independent data 
from the Current Population Survey (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977b). The 
. most important -conclusion from table 5 is the demonstration that^the net 
Emigration to nonmetropolitan areas results, from households moving for 
reasons not directly related to employment, tvlote that the nutpber ©^house- 
holds moving to metropolitan areas for employment reasons (316,000/approx- 
imately equals the number of households moving from metropolitan^reas for* 
employment reasons (313,000). These figure^ mean that metropolitan area* 
about broke even among households whose main reason for moving was 
employment related. *. 

, a But metropolitan areas lose migrarits whose main^reason for moving is not 
directly employment related. These nonempjoyment reasons include a»variety 
of family considerations^ housing and neighborhood aspirations, but being 

"*^dPF?pec^^ many individual reasons have cell frequencies 

far too small to draw firm conclusions about net movements between sectors. 

Metropolitans areas appear to attract persons experiencing marital breakups 
(widowhood, di^j^or separation), per^nsjentefing or leaving the Armed 



Table 5. Reasons Reported fay. Household Heads^ apd Nohmetrbpolitan Destinations in the 

"> 12 Months Preceding the 1975 Annual Housing Survey ,' , * ' „■ > 

• V/ :V ' - * -v- . . \ :: "/; : ';> v v : - — — , - ~: 

Y * ' Metropolitan to NonmetropoHtan Nonmetropolitan Metropolitan to NorimetropoIItan 

nonmetropolitan J —'- -« f — ' --' *--- _m._ _ . 

(thous.) 



Main reason for moving 



NonmetropoHtan 
' to metropolitan 
(thous.) 



Nonmetropolitan 
net gain or loss 
(thous.) 



Metropolitan to Nonmetropolitan 
nonmetropolitan^ to metropolitan 



(percent) 



(percent) 



Total households 

Employment 

Job transfer v . 

New job or looking for wore 
Commuting 
Other 

Family * s ' v ^ 

* \Jto be closer to relatives 

Marriage and household formation 
Marital dissolution ■ 

., Other \ 

Housing and neighborhood 
Larger house or apartment 
\Toowh residence % 'y 
-Lower rent/less expensive house 
Better house/mbrc conveniences 
Neighborhood dissatisfaction 
Miscellaneous . ' ' 

Enter or leave Armed Forces 

Attend sohoof^ 

Retirement ' . , ' 

Change of climate' » 

Not classified 

Not reported" < 

' : _-s C ^ 



770 

mr 

U8 

V7 a 
9 
9 

136 

52 
1 43 

15 

26 
118 

21 
' 18 

21 
9 

33 

16 

19 

42> 

43 

16 

58 < 
27—% 



651 

316 
108 
172 
21 
15 
120 
. 40 
( 34 
33 

13 

, 46 
7 
14 
.7 
8 
6 
4 
31 
59 
12 
*12 
35 
\20 



^T* — 








J ' 119 


100.0 


100.6 




-3 


4(1,7 


48.5 




10 


15.3 


16.6 


■■>• 


'5 


23.0 y 


26.4 




-12 . -j 


>ii 


3.2^ 




" -6 i 




2.3 




16 . - \ 


, 17.7 


18.4 




12 


6.S - . 


-6.1 




9 


5.6 x 


5.2 / 




- -18 — • 


" 1A , . 


,5.1 


■*. 


all 


3.4 


2.0 


'■'V 


#8 ■■' 


15.3 


7.1 




#14 


* .2*7 


. 1.1 




: ' 4 ■ 


2.3 


22 




14 


2.7 


1.1 , 




■ i 

■ ■ r i 


i i > 


1 2 




27 fc 


1 4.3 






XI. 


2.1 


.6 - 




S-1*- 


is : 






'V -17 " 


. 5.5 J . 


9.1 y 




31 . 


' 5.6 / c . 


,\ u / 




4 


2.1 


•1.8/ 




23 


7.5 






7 


3.5 


/ ¥\ 





f . Note :¥ercentages may not add to 1 00.6 because ofrounding. Metropolitan areas are defined as of 1970. 
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.Forces, and students. The number of sample cases in these categories* is too 
small to # allow the conclusion that metropolitan areis actually have net inmigra- 
tfon .of hb^sehold 'he^ds with these characteristics, ;4)ut othfr studies have 
suggested reas^s .why jnetropolitan areas,' (especially ^central cities). appeal to 
persons in.atleast^dme of these categories (Long and Glick, 1976; Munick*and 
Sullivan, 1^77). ' i ' ' /. 

Note tljaUhe employment-related reasons appear to be more often reported 
piigrants to than fro iti metropolitan areas. About 48.5 percent of households 
moving to metropolitan ar eas j ays-one of the employment reasons, compared 
with 40.7 percent of household heads leaving metrorolitan areas. Unless one 
u adopts a more expansive concept of employment-relatta reasonslhan shown in 
table 5, the conclusion is that &rictly employment-related ceasor^adcountfor 
jess than'.a majority of households moving between the metro^^^n and^non- 
metropbli tan sectors^ ' • .. . \ u- ») 

In general, the -data tend to support the thesis that the shift, of migrationinjtie 
1970's to favdr n^nmetropolitaQ areas is substantially the product-tjTp^onV^ 
moving' fbr reasons not (directly related to jpbs. The net Emigration to non- 
metropolitan .areas seems to result frdtn persons moving for such nonemploy- 
ment reasons is a desire to be closer v to relatives' (conceivably' some of these 
•migrants, are :earlier rurai-^-urb^i migrants "going home'*) and*n<*Wty estab- 
lished households and others with a desire to own their own homes or to 
'obtain larger houses; Lower housing prices in ripnmetfopolitan locations ateo 
seem to have drawn migrants from metropolitan areas, andtftssatisfaction with 
neighborhood cohditiprfsin metropolitan areas appears to p/bpel movement to 
nonmetropolitan areas. * ■ ~. j 

The nonme(rt)politan sector^K^bably has nei>inmigration or r/tirees, but the 
numberidf sample cases in the 1 9>7i5 Annual Housing Surveys too small to 

'draw firm conclusions. According to, table 5, an estimated 46,000 household 
heads' v moved to the nonmetropplitan sector/in the 12 months preceding the ' 

^ survey, and 12,000 rtioveji in- the opposite direction. Thtf apparent difference 
between the two numbers is not large enough to draw statistically reliable 
conclusions about the net exchange of retirees, these figures are perhaps sur- 
prising in that the representation of retires in the metropolitan-to- 
nbnmetropolitan stream is not high^, fey* the effec$ of retirees has played a 
prominent role in analyses of the nonmetropolitan juigratibn turnaround (e.g., 
Beale, 1975; Morrison,' 1976). An estimated 5.6 percent of household foeads^ 
migrating to nonmetropolitan areas ihithe 12 months preceding the 1975 
Annual Housing Survey named retirement as the rpain reason for moving. Even 
if these retirees were excluded from the stream of outmigrants, metropolitan 
areas still would not have net Emigration. Hence, these data on self-re ported 
reasons for moving surest that retirees account' for a relatively modest propor- 
ti6h- ; of the-metropoiitan^to^nonmetropolitan migration stream and da not, by ; 
themselves, account for the turnaround in nonmetropoHitan migration. 

Two qualifications need tolse'made to this conclusion. First, the effect of 



retirement on nonmetjopolitan population change may be far greater than the . 
^timber of relocating retirees would. imply, for clearly there £an be multiplier 
effects whereby retirement migration geqerates employment 'for persons still in 
the labor force. SeX^nd, the number. of household beads yvho in the survey 
repprted retirement as the mair/reasoa for moving may greatly understate the 
true number of retirees among migrants. An earlier sUidy (Long and Hansen, 
1979) of Annual Housing Survey data on interstate migrants in the mld-1$70's\Y. 
indicated that the number reporting' retirement as the main reason for moving" » 
was only ab^ut one-sixth as large as the number receiving pension income. 
Many of the migrants with what appeared to t?e retirement income gave an > 
employment-related reason for moving or 'said J^&flove occurred to be closer »}{ 
to relatives, to achieve a chan^^r^climate/^^^g^me other considei^tion 



rather than retirement as the main >rqa son. Jhe ^awaptlusion istra'many 
*/etirees reenter the labor force or for some other re^on^e^ifficulutja^entify ^ 



separately in surveys as retirees. For these; regions', th\ effects of ret^r^feht bn^J 
population distribution are difficulty assess,accuratefy. '[/ '-fRwyj rl'-fi;-- 



p A final observation about table 5 is that.a fairly substantia^ 
mofiile households did not report a reason for-mpvin^f 
could not be assigned to one of the 30 prelis^ * ' ^ 
groups constituted 85,000'ljousejiold header 
(about 11 percent of the total) and 55,OpO^ 
opposite direction (8.5 percent of total Tiou^K^ 
areas). These figures seem to imj)ly a net jnmigra||on ^Q^nmetrp 
9f persons in these residual categories; 'To in veVtig^re ; this gpssibHity, we 
examined the "not classified" responses, written* on t^e^uestionnairesr of the 
1979 Annual Housing Survey. We found^that a sizeable^ expressed what 
might be considered pro^ural attitudes: '^'wanted '^J^f a big city," "wanted a 
farjn," and "wanted to. live in*the country^ y^|>some/of the. handwritten 
entries. Among the not classified group^ We'dla^not find a single case of a 
j pejson expressing the ppp^Tte septiments that^uld indicate a^preference fo'r 
. living in a bijjcity or a metropolitan environment This exercise suggested to us 
£, the real possibility that nonrtnetropolitan areas fiave a small net gain of migrants 
| ; expressing motivations not represented in ; the 30 coding- categories; such a. 

conclusion serves to underscore the heterogeneity of reasons underlying-migra- 
- tion to honmetropblitan areas. 



MIGRATION OF EMPLOYED HOUSEHOLD HEADS* 

In assessing the role of employment considerations in migration between 
metropolitan %n4 nonrtietropolitan areai, itjs necessary tb« control for 
migrants' employment status*. Perhaps the net outmigration from metropolitan 
areas, as shown in t^bl$ 5,'canjpe attributed entirely^ persons not in the labor 
force. If so^then one would understandably expect to find a higher representa- 
tion of noneconomic reasons among households.moving from than to metro- 
politan areas. -In pnJer to take these considerations into account, table 6 shows 




Table*/ Reasons Reported by Working and Nonworking Household/Heads for Moving Between Metropolitan and Nonriietropolitan 
Destinations in the 12 Months Preceding the 1975 AnnuarHdusing Survey ^ . t - 



A 



\ Number (thous.) 



Percent distribution 



Household heads with 
a job last week 



All other household 
'> heads 



Household heads with 
a job last week 



All other household 
heads 



Mainjreason for moving 



Metropolitan Noxjmetro- Metropolitan Nonmetro- Metropolitan - Non metro- Metropolitan 
to nonmetro- politan to, to nonmetro- politan'to to nonmetro- >Rplltan to to nonmetro- 
politan- metropolitan politan metropolitan pblitaft metropolitan *£politan 



N on metro- 
politan. to 
metropolitan 



Total households 

Employment 
Job transfer 

New job or looking for work 
Commuting . I ' 

•. ■ 

ERIC 



533 

288 
'109 
164 

9 . 

H 6 



481 

286" 

106 

146 

20 

14 



237 

9 
13 



\10 

30 
2 

26. 
1 
1 



< too.o 
■ saIq 

203 
30.8 
1.7 
1.1 



.100.0 

59.5 
■ 22.0 
'304 

4a 

2.9 



100.0 

10,5 
3.8 

1.3. 



100:0 

17 1 

1.2 
15.3 ' 

r .6 * 

.6 



21 



y 



Family 

\ To J>e closer to relatives 
Marriage and household 
formation 
Marital dissolution . 
Other 

Housing and neighborhood 
Larger house or apartment 
To dwn residence / ' . 
, Lower rent/less expensive hou 
Better house/more conveniences^ 
Neighborhood dissatisfaction 
Miscellaneous 

Enter or leave Armed Forces 

Attend school * 
* Retirement 

Change of climate ^ 
Not classified * ■*/ 

Not reported ■ ; 7 . 




62 
15 

28 
14 
5 
36 
7 
12 
3 
6 
5 
3 
24 
24 
1 
6 
24 
16 



63 
33 

9, 

9 
12 
31 

1 

9 

3 
15 

3 

7 
24 
38 
12 
30 

9 



5*' 

as 

: ';> 6 

: 19 

■A*. 
10 

v 2 
4 

; 2 

1 

1 

7 
35 
11 

6 
11 

4 



13.7 
3.6 

6.4 
1.1 
2.6 
16.3 
3.8 
3.4 
2.3 
1.1 
. 3.4 
2.4 
2.3 
3.4 
3 
.8 
5.3 
3.4 



12.9 
3.1 

5.8 
2.9 
1.0 
.7.5 
1.5 
25 

.6 
1.2 
1 JO 

.6 
5.0 

■s 

1.2 
5.0 
3.3 



-26.6 
13.9 

3:8 
3.8 
5.1 
13.1 
.4 

3.8 
1.3 
6.3 
1.3 
3.0 
10.1 
1 6.0 
5.1 
fS.7 
3.8 



34*.K 
14.7 

3.5 ' 
11.2' 

4.7 
,5.9 

1.2 
2.4. 
1.2 
.6 
.6 
4.1 
20.6 
6.5 
3.5 
6.5 
2.4 



Note: Percentages may not add to 100.0 because of rounding. Metropolitan 
-Indicates no sample cases fell in" tji is category. 



areas are defined as of 1 970. 
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the same type of data as table 5 but controls for whethej the household head 
had a job in the week preqeding the survey. 

Table 6 demonstrates that even among household heads who had a job in the 
week preceding the survey, metropolitan areas (as defined in 1970) appeared to 
have had. net outmigration. An estimated 533,000 household heads so em- 
ployed movdd out of metropolitan afeas in the 12 months preceding the 1975 
survey, compared with 481,000 who^ moved in. Metropolitan areas also appear 
to have had net outmigration of household heads who did not have a job in the 
week preceding the survey; of these nonworking household heads (some, of 
wbom were unemployed and some simply not in the labor forc^, an estimated 
23^,000 left metropolitan areas and only 1 70,000 moved to them. 

Amopg ; employed household heads moving for employment-related reasons (as' 
identified, in table '*£), there is an approximate balance in the flow between 
metropolitan and ^rionmetrppblitan areas. According, to the table, among 
e'mployed household heads (i.e., with a job in the. week preceding the 
survey), the number moving, to* metropolitan areas— an estimated 286,000- 
approximately equalled the number leaving metropolitan areas— an estimated 
288,000-m the 12 months p/eceding the 1975 Annual Housing Survey . These, 
data mean that the overall net migration tp nonmetropojitan territory seems to 
be essentially the product of: (1) persons not working (columns 3 and 4 of 
table 6) and (2) employed persons moving for reasons not directly employment 
related. The nanemployment reasons that induce employed household heads to 
move to nonmetropoHtan\areas encompass a wide variety of factors associated 
with housing aspirations arid dissatisfaction with the metropolitan neighbor-, 
hood from which the; household moved. Limitations of.sampje size generally 
prevent more precise characterization of these broad sets of reasons. 

Among employed household heads, however, employment-related reasons 
account for at least one-haff of migration between metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan destinations. As shown in table 6, 54.0 percent of employed household 
heads moving to ndn metropolitan areas cited one of the employment-related 
reasons, as did 59.5 percent of employed household heads moving in the 
opposite direction. Ev^n when we limit the comparison to employed household 
heads, the data suggest that noneconomic considerations are somewhat more 
important in moves from than moves to metropolitan areas. 

DISTANCE FROM A METROPOLITAN AREA f 

Some migrants leaving metropolitan areas do not go far. In fact, some stay 
close ^nough to commute into metropolitan areas for employment, and they 
and others who do not move far from metropolitan areas live ip^prritory that 
.. might be called exurban or some other term that connotes a residence slightly 
beyond established suburban developments and not clearly metropolitan. or 
honmetropolitan in* character but becoming part of the suburban fringe of 
expanding metropolitan areas. Most metropolitan areas are spatially expanding; 



even some metropolitan areas that decreased in population in the 1970's had 
population growth in their outer counties and in this way expanded oufward 
into nonmetropolitan territory (Lqng and Dahmann, 1980). m 

yhe qffect of the exurbariites on metropolitan-nonmetropolitan contrasts is 
sometimes unclear, for surveys tend to be tabulated into, categories that may 
suggest a sharper distinction than actually exists* Persons moving to territory 
statistically defined as nonmetropolitan but lying very close to a metropolitan 
area may be moving for the same reasons as city-to-suburb movers and in other 
ways, might be thought of as suburbanites who are merely moving slightly, 
farther than others from an urban core. If so, then it is hardly surprising to find - 
what seems to be a* large proportion of reasons that appear to be noneconomic 
(at least not directly* job -related) among ^etropolitan-to-nonmetropolitan 
raigrants\ for many past studies have sought to explain suburbanization in 
terms of a desire for horrieownership, more space, better schools for children, 
or other essentially noneconomic motivationsjGoodman, 197$; Spain, 1980). 

In an attempt to test the hypothesis that migfants to nonmetropolitan territory 
adjacent to metropolitan areas move for. the same reasons as city-to-suburb 
movers, we constructed table 7, which- shows the distribution' of reasons 
for moving among city-to-suburb movers and three groups of households 
leaving metropolitan areas as defined in 1970. For the metropolitan-to-^ 
nonmetropolitan\movers we show: (1 ) thpse who went to counties that became 
parts of metropolitan areas between 1970 and 1975; (2) ? thoseVwh6 probably - 
moved slightly farther out, to counties not incorporated into but adjacent to 
metropolitan areas \as' defined in 1 1975; and (3) those who moyed still farther 
out, to nonmetropolitan counties' not adjacent to metropolitan areas. 

\ • " • ' ' . 

Mbst households moying from metropolitan areas go t<\ counties either adja- 
cent to metropolitan areas or no more than one. county .away from metro-, 
politan areas* From table 7 one can ; conclude that among households feaving 
SMSA's (as defined in 1970) in the 12 months preceding the 1975 survey*, 
about 20.3 percent went to counties incorporated info metropolitan areas 
between 1970 and 1975; another 48.3 percent went to counties still nonmetro- 
politan in 1975 but adjacent to metropolitan areas whose boundaries had been • 
updated to 1975; Altogether, 68.6 percent of' the nonmetropolitan-bbund. 
households went to counties very recently redefined as belonging to SMSA's or 
else adjacent to redefined SMSA's. These data should not be interpreted, how- 
ever, as proving that the nonmetropolitan migration turnaround is explainable 
as metropolitan spillover, for past analyses have shown that although about 60 
percent of the net inmigratipn to nonmetropolitan territory went to the adja- 
cent counties, the nonadjacent counties experienced a turnaround from net 
outmigration in the 1960's to net inmjgratioh in- the 1970's. This change in 
pattern in the nonadjacent nonmetropolitan counties is generally accepted as a 
demonstration that new forces seem to be governing population redistribution 
to the nonmetropolitan sector in the 1970's (Beale, 1975). 

TBe purpose of table 7 is to, see if different motives govern movement from 

V. ... 
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Table 7. Reasons Reported by Household Heads for Moving From Cities to 

Suburbs and for (yiovingOut of Metropolitan Areas in the 12 Months 
Preceding the 1975 Annual Housing Survey, According to an Indicator 
of Distance From Metropolitan Areas, - 
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1 Excludes intermetropolitan migrants. 



cities to suburbsand from metropolitan areas to adjacent and nonadjacent 

nohmetropolitah counties. The table indicates that .these different-groups of 

movers cite substantially different reasons for moving. For one, movement to 

exurbia is more strongly governed by employment-related considerations than 

.movement to suburbia. Only 83 percent of'movers from cities to suburbs cited 

one of the employment-related reasons compared with around 35 percent of 

the movers to the two exurban categories (columns 2 and 3 of table ,7).Xon-* 

versely, the housing and neighborhood reasons that account for 52.5<percent of 

the city-to-suburb moves account for only 22.4 percent and 17.2' percent of 

moves to the two exurban groups^of counties. Just why these differences 

should occur between the suburban and exurban movers is not clear. Perhaps. 

the exurban movers simply fallow job^ th^t decentralize into the countryside. 

Even the exurban 'movers who commute into metropolitan aY-eas for work (data 

not shown); appeared more likely to report one of the employment-related 

reasons for moving than' the city-to-suburb movers. In general these types of 

data indicate that households moving to the fringes of metropolitan areas do so 

for a, somewhat greater variety of reasons than reported by households moving , 

to more traditional suburban areas. I 

■ ■ ' ■ . ' . • ■ . \ ; 

It may come as a surprise to fin'd that employment-related reasons account for 

a majority of households moving to the#ios.t remote group of cdunties; those 
not adjacent to SMSA's as defjned in 1975. These counftes have hadliigh rates 
of outmigration In the^past (Beale, 1?75), and'there is a temptation to think of 
them as offering few employment opportunities. Explanations of their growth 
in the 1970's (e.g., Morrison, 1976) have stressed their attractions to retire'^ 
and their recreational opportunities, which probably \ provide Jobs for local* 
residents rather than pull in jobseekers from urban areas. But ttfe remote 
nonmetropolitan counties &re*a heterogeneous group that includesinany areas 
with renewed coal mining and^pther . newly developed employment opportunf- 
ties. At any rate, a majority (53.1 percent) of households moving from metro- 
politan areas to the nonadjacent nonmetropolitan counties reported 
employment-related reasons. This seems like a higher representation of 
employment-related reasons foT moving than for any, of the other groups of 
migrants examined so far, alfhoygh limitations of sample size prohibit firm 
conclusions. /] $ / 

Retirees might be expecte^/to be 'relatively more numerous among migrants to 
the nonadjacent than toXhe adjacent counties, based upon analyses that, have 
emphasized the footlodseness of the growing number of retirees and their 
apparent preference for rural settings (Beale,1975; Morrison, 1976). Actually, 
"the proportion of retirees amofig migrants to the/honadjacent ribnmetropQlitan 
counties (5.0 percent) does not exceed the proportion among migrants to 
nonmetropolitan counties adjacent to SMSA's (5.6 percent). The conclusion is 
simply that like most other persons moving out of metropolitan areas, the 
majority of retirees go' to counties no more than one county away from metro- 
politan areas. 
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Migrants frocn metropolitan areas who report employment-related reasons for 
moving~3ppear to be somewhat more likely than others to go to one of the 
r^mvely remote ndlttidjacent counties. Data compiled for table 7 indicate that 
about 41 percent of households reporting employment-related reasons for 
/moving ffipm SMSA's went to- nonadjacentcounties, compared with 24 percent 
for those reporting family reasons and' 16 percent for those reporting housing 
and neighborhood reasons. The sample sizes are too small to r permitfirm con- 
clusions, but these comparisons suggest the expected: those who leave metro- 
politan.areas for the types of reasons most commonly cited by city-to-suburb 
movers are likely to stay closer to metropolitan areas than those who look for 
wojrk or take jobs in nonmetropolitan settings. 

TYPES OF MIGRATION 

Up to now, we have identified only one group of movers— those leaving metro- 
politan areas for nonmetropolitan counties not adjacent to metropolitan 
areas-for whom the epipfoyment-related reasons accounted for a majority of 
moves. Less than v 50 percent 'of the movers to or from metropolitan areas (as 
defined in 1970} reported [ brie of the employ m^t-related reasons identified in 
the 1975 Annual Housing Survey. In an attempt to gain a fuller perspective on 
the role of economic reasons in accounting for different types of migration, 
table 8 was produced. It shows the distribution of main reasons for moving for 
-each of four major-types of migration: between metropolitan areas, between 
nonmetropolitan counties, and the two already discussed,, (from nonmetro- 
politan to metropolitan areas and from metropolitan areas to nonmetropolitan 
territory). Reasons for moving as reported by several groups of intra-area 
movers are also shown. 

For none of the four types of migratiorTtiid the>Tnployment-related reasons 
account for a majority of moves. The percent of household heads citing one of 
the. employment-related reasons was 46.1 among intermetropolitan migrants, 
41;9 among those migrating between nonmetropolitan counties, 48.5 among 
those going from nonmetropolitan to metropolitan areas, and 40.7 among v 
those teaving metropolitan areas for nonmetropolitan locations. Differences 
among these four types of movers in the percent citing the employment-related 
reasons for moving are not always statistically Significant, 'and the major con- 
clusion is that these reasons explain less than one-half of migration within the 
United States, according to the definitions of migration shown in the first four 
columns of table 8. ' 

jsjp eagly identifiable set of reasons explains a majority of these moves. The 
j^erf?family-related reasons explain between 15.6 percent and 19.4 percent 
<3f the four types of migration, and various housing and neighborhood consider- 
ations explain another 7.1 to 15.8 percent of moves between metropolitan 
areas, between nonmetropolitan counties, or between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan destinations. All things considered, the data seem to suggest a 

. Or** 



heterogeneous set of factors and a diversity of motivations underlying each of 
the four types of movement \., 

Exact .comparisons of -these results with past nationwide surveys of reasons for 
moving are impossible because of differences in the. universe to whom ques- 
tions were asked and differences in the way questions were asked and answers 
were coded. The earlier national surveys generally concluded that employment 
considerations constituted the major motivation underlying most moves be- 
tween counties or economic areas (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1947, 1966; 
Lansing and Mueller, 1967). Such a conclusion does not seem fully consistent 
with the present results, but because of lack of comparability among the sur- 
veys, it is impossible to demonstrate conclusively that reasons for moving have 
changed. They probably are changing, however^ because of changes in the 
composition of the work force (especially the inlcfrease in the number and „ 
proportion of women workers), changes in household composition (e.g., fewer 
persons per household and , more households maintained by single parents), 
occupations and age of workers, and retirement policies and government pro- 
grams iike.unemployment compensation. The net effect of these changes seems 
to imply a shift of reasons for moving away from many traditional ecShoniic 
motivations to a more heterogeneous set of factors (Long and Hansen, 1979). 

Distance probably positively affects the likelihood of citing one of the 
erjiployment-related reasons. The employment-related reasons in table 8 were 
reported by . 50.8. percent ..of households moving between States in the„. 
mid-1970's and by an even higher proportion of interregional migrants (Long 
and Hansen, 1 979). As commuting fields have expanded, more households have 
,been able to move from one county to another or to' make other types of 
interarea moves that do not necessarily entail job changes as they once did. 

Most strictly local moves can be attributed to one of the family, housing, or 
neighborhood reasons. In fact, the combination of family reasons and the 
housing and neighborhood Reasons explained 77.1 percent of city-to-suburb, 
moves, 65.9 percent of suburb-to-city moves, 80.6 percent of moves within 
cities, and 78.6 percent of moves within nonmettfepDlitan counties. Differences 
among these percentages are not always statistically significant, and the simple 
conclusion is that the vast majority of each of these types of local moves can 
be attributed to one 6f the family, housing, or neighborhood considerations. 

CONCLUSION 

Annual estimates of population changes for individual counties indicate that 
the shift of population growth toward nonmetropolitan areas, first observed in 
the early 1970's, \vas not measurably slowed by energy developments in the 
4 years following the 1973-74 oil embargo. On the contrary, the net in- 
migration to nonmetropolitan counties beginning around 1970 seemsto have 
established a momentum that added population to the nonmetropolitan sector 
at' an even faster pace, relative to metropolitan areas, in 1974-78 'than in 




Table 8. Type of Move, Employment Status! and Majn Reason for Moving Reported by Household Heads Who Changed Residence in the 
12 Months Preceding the 1 975 Annual Housing Survey 
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197Q-74. This conclusion, applies regardless of whether one uses the 1970 or 
1980 definitions of metropolitan and nonrnetropolitan. ' 

The momentum to population growth in the nonmetropolithn sector results 
from the interaction of net migration and natural increase. Between 1 970 and 
1978 the crude rate of natural increase (crude bedause it is not standardized for 
age) fell somewhat less in the nonrnetropolitan than in the metropolitan sector, 
and it probably did so in part because of the tendency of net inmigratioh to 
bring in persons in their reproductive years. Through such a process, net in- 
migration in one period of time can boost rates of natural increase in tater 
periods. ' , - . m \ ' 

Because of this kind of "automatic" mechanism, nonrnetropolitan areas in the 
aggregate are likely to continue, for a while anyway, to have higher rates of 
population growth than, metropolitan areas. An abrupt reversal to the previous 
pattern of a higher growth rate in metropolitan areas is therefore unlikely. 

Other considerations also suggest a momentum behind nonrnetropolitan 
growth. Past trends toward decentralization of employment (see, e.g., U.S.* 
Bureau of the^Cerisus, 1972) have resulted in extensive movement of jobs away - 
from large cities, implying that a rapid recentraljzation of population would 
not necessarily reduce commuting distances to an appreciable degree in the 
short run. Moreover, the convergence of metropolitan and nonrnetropolitan 
income levels (Zuiches and Brown, 1978) suggests that nonrnetropolitan 
residents may be better able now than in-the past to absorb higher commuting 
costs or make other adjustments (e.g., buying smaller cars or better home 
insulation) to rising energy costs. t 

To a very large extent, the duration of the faster rate of population growth in 
the 'nonrnetropolitan sector depends upon how metropolitan and nonrnetro- 
politan are conceptualized and how these concepts are put into practice/One 
of the ironies of tlTe present is that the. Nation is still metropolitanizing but 
only because of population growth in nonrnetropolitan areas, This paradox 
results from the fact that all of the. increase between 1970 and 1978 m the 
percent of the population defined as metropolitan is attributed to the growth 
of nonrnetropolitan cities and towns into metropolitan. areas and to fusion of 
other nonrnetropolitan counties with existing metropolitan areas. When the 
1980 census results become available, more nonrnetropolitan counties will, be 
redefined as metropolitan, and the result is that the momentum to nonrnetro- 
politan population growth ultimately leads to metropolitan population growth. 
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